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THE ABORIGINES. 

Our attention has been often turned towards 
the aborigines of this country. Various attempts 
have been made, and with various success, to 
reduce these rude sons of nature to the yoke of 
civilization. How far this experiment is prac- 
ticable, we do not prestime to determine. One 
fact, however, seems indisputable—that a practi- 
cal acquaintance with agriculture must precede 
the blessings of civilization. If these tribes of 
savages still retain their attachment for the woods, 
very little progress can be expected to be made 
in the inculcation of any trutlis, moral, political, 
or divine. Confine these wanderers to the soil in 
the first instance, and all the other blessings of 
civilization will follow. Mankind cannot exist in 
social communitics protected by no other law 
than that of physical force. When municipal 
regulations are once established, when property 
is once protected, a great and fundamental point 
is gained. Property is the pedestal on which still 
higher gradations of civilization may be built; 
each advancing, like a spiral stair-case, more 
lofty, until the last round, like the ladder of 
Jacob, terminates in the heavens. But we refrain 
from considering a subject no less copious than 
delightful. We once enjoyed an acquaintance 
with one of those sons of nature who had received 
an education at the expense of our government. 
His conversation Was sprightly, interesting, aud 
full of anecdote; his manners were soft and en- 
gaging, and almost bordering on feminine deli- 
cacy. Afraid of displaying to the eye of civilized 
humanity the rough asperities of his native cha- 
racter, he assumed an unusual softness of manner, 
far beyond the usual medium allotted to social 
man. This constrained and artificial delicacy 
would, in an unguarded moment, give way, and 
his eyes would flash with all their native and ter- 
rible wildness. Suddenly recollecting his tres- 
pass, his voice would assume a soft and gentle 
tone, like the language of a diffident and retiring 
girl, He was at every moment 4 simpcring miss 
or a frowning and indignant savage; and this play 
of the two characters gave to his manners a 
strange and ludicrous incongruity. A volume of 
Smollet laid upon the table, and he entered into 
a critical analysis of the merits of that author. 
He censured very freely the licentiousness of the 
ideas of that novelist, and found much fault with 
the indelicacy of his language. We were then 
endeavouring to imagine what would haye been 
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the sensations of Smollet, if he had been a wit- 
ness of this Conversation, and have heard his pen 
censured for its indecency by one of the savages 
of North-America. In the course of his turning 
over the leaves of the book, he discovered a 
Latin passage, which he translated without diffi- 
culty, and with elegance. He informed us that 
no book seemed to come home to his feelings on 
the perusal, as the poems of Ossian. Fired by 
the recollection of higgpaternal wig-wam, he re- 
cited, with great emphasis, sundry passages de- 
scriptive of battles and of victory. At these mo- 
ments the lady was forgotten, his civilized man- 
ners were thrown aside, and his eyes flashéd with 
all their native and terrible energy. After this 
ebullition of his feelings had subsided, he would 
recite some tender and affecting passage, in'a de- 
licate and silvery tone, and assume the character 
of the timid lady again. 

We ventured to remark to our Indian friend, 
that his admiration of Ossian must be a very 
limited admiration indeed; that he could be de- 
lighted with such passages only as revived tha 
memory of his early associations; that we pave 
him full credit for the delight which he mani- 
fested in the recital of the songs of battle, or in 
those passages that cclebrated a victory. Here 
he was perfectly at home: but it was observed 
that the pages of Ossian were likewise replete 
with the most tender and delicate sentiments ; 
all the fond and endearing affections ‘of the 
heart, to which the pociry of his native forests 
bore no sort of resemblance. He surprized us 
by a declaration, that we were mistaken in all 
points, that the bards of the wilderness breathed 
the same tender strains; that their songs were re- 
picte with the same images as pervaded the po- 
ems of Ossian; he declared, moreover, that the 
images and the sentiments were*in many points 
so nearly alied, that many passages of Ossian 
miybt be taken as translations from the poems of - 
our naive bards. 

The object of this address is to stimulate pub- 
lic curiosity to the investigation of this interest- 
ing subject. What is there incredthle in the tale 
of this Indian? We are not driven now to con- 
tend for a principle so sbsurd as this, that man, 
however diversified by habit, does not inherit the 
game feelings from the great and beneficient 
parent of natare. These feelings are equally ne- 
cessarv for the support and preservation of the 
human rac®, whether considered in a social, or 
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ate. We know that by their songs they 
éthcir countrymen to battle, and is it in- 
crediblethat love and aiTection, in all their neces- 
sary modifications, likewise should «nimate the 
Figurative language 
Tie Indian employs 


Savage 


aninint 
epeete ss 


poetry of the wilderness ? 
is prone to a savage state. 
his rocks, his streams, his hills, and his vailics, 
as th 
illustrate his meaning, and on the same principle 
precisely, beeause'they are both acquainted with 
That the natives of the forest have 


e sailor uses the phrascology of his art to 


nothing else. 
a bold and vigorous imagination is sbundantly 
proved Ly the speeches of their orators. Does it 
not follow from hencepthat we have been hitierto 
but very imperfectly acquainted with the abori- 
gines of tuis country! Our intercourse with the 
fidians has been hitherio unpropitions to this 
kid of investigation. It appears to us cycrs 
way probable, that there are, in the depihs oi 
our foxests, abundance of objects still remsainmy 
to tempt curiosity and enterprize; objects iat 
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would amply reward the labour of invest igation. | 


This information we derived from a native of the 
wilderness, who hes now returncd once more to 
explore the glooms of his paternal forests. He 


stated, that when he returned to his futher on a 
the 


visit, he was contemplated with jealousy by 
of the He stated that he was 
prescribed the severest exerciscs, and doomed to 
undergo all the susterities of an Indian life, by 
During his vacation, as he 


aged chief. 


eye 


way of probation. 
termed it, he was compcelicd to hunt the deer; 
to lie upon the cold snows; to deny himself any 
specics of repose; to endure all sorts of priva- 
tion; to encounter hunger and thirst, without 
complaint, before his parent could be brought to 
believe that he had not degenerated from the 
hardy spirit of his ancestors. In short, we re- 
garded this man as a curiosity. It would be diffi- 
cult to conccive of a more formidable race than 
our Indians, if they were, one and all, impressed 
with this character. In a state of war, what ex- 
amples they would afford us of paticnt endur- 
ance—with what fortitude would they endure the 
most long and painful marches, either in rctreat 
or while preparing to attack. The cold earth 
would serve them for a bed, and their covering 
would be the canopy of heaven. How valuable 
would such a body of men be in scouting parties! 
How competent to obtain and coimunic.te the 
earliest intelligence of the strength and force of 
an advancing or of a retreating enemy! With 
their knowledge of all the recesses of their native 
woods, how competent would they be to annoy 
or to elude an invading army. If we join to these 
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properties of the Indian all the adyantages to be 
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jderived from an acquaintance with the civilized 
|mode of warfare, it would be difficult to imagine 
a race of inen more truly formidable: Much 
ridicule has been thrown upon our atternpts 
civilize this rude people; but if motives of hu- 
y did not influence us to make tie trial, 
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} motives of the soundest poticy should. To att 


jjthera to the United States by other bonds than 
jithose of fiar; to cultivate their confidence by 


iv dealing and a frank intercourse; to tcacir 
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to look to our countrymen vs their natural 


i tioned by the hand of nature as centinels on our 
wo 

frontiers, alwsys upon the watch, always ready 
fio communicate intelligence, and always, ready 


} io act on tie olfcnsive ayrainst Gur enemies. 
| 
{| We have Leen drawn aside from our immediate 


conte mplating the character of our 


saject, by r 


{] Indian fricnd, which is this—to endeavour to make 


i 
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yursely cs more intimately acgtnanted with Indian 


literature. ‘To preserve and to record their tra- 
ditions, Manners, customs, and habits, may throw 
« blaze of liglit on the dark and benighted history 
of man. In this point of view alone, it becomes 
| every hour more important. Again, the language 
of the different tribes differs from each other as 
The In- 


dians have their interpreters, as well as social 
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much us the language of civilized life. 


man. Of these various dialects, which ts the most 
copious, which the most ancient, which bears the 
clearest affinity to the language of civilized na- 
tions? Thecustoms, the religion, the laws of the 
various tribes display the same variety as their 
langusge. Of these various customs, again, 
which bears the ncarest reeemblance to those of 
other nations, civilized or savage, ancient or 
modern? Language and tradition are testimonials 
invalusble in discussing questions appertaining to 
the origin of nations. Mounds of earth, such as 
have been discovercd in the depths of our wil- 
dernesses, only serve to perplex inguiry, and to 
We despise that childish 
impertinence, nicknamed philosophy, that, in op- 
position to all fact and all history, cither ‘sacred 
or profane, declares that America is the oldest 
nation on the globe, and cites a mud bank in 
proof of the assertion. 


at 


elude investigation. at 


Still we admit it to be a subject worthy of a 
manly and of philosophiesl inquiry. If these 
banks were connected with a tradition, we should 
have a key to unlock the recesses of this mystery 
at once. Tradition is the great link which con- 
nects the fleeting generations of man—it is the 
link between the dead, the living, and those who 
are to be born. All history, even inspired his- 
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tory, is nothing more than tradition; and our 
hopes of heaven and fears of eternal torments are 
founded on tradition. Had it not been for tradi- 
tion, we should never have known that a Saviour 
died for the redemption of man. This kind of 
testimony becomes more or Jess authentic, ac- 
cording to. circumstances, in proportion to the 
manner in which it has been preserved and hand- 
ed down; in proportion as it has been prescrved 
in written records, or delivered from living wit- 
nesses; in proportion to its antiquity; in propor- 
tion as the language retains its integrity, in which 
the tradition comes down tous. ‘To suffer these 
traditions to fade away for the want of some per- 
manent record, is to break the connecting link 
between past, present, and future ages. It is to 
leave monuments either in marble or in mud, at- 
testing the existence of civilized man, existing 
amongst savages, a prey to all the impertinence 
of overgrown infants, who call themselves pli- 
losophers. 
—— 

{We insert the following communication on 
emigration, not because it expresses our opinion 
on that subject, but with a desire to encourage 
and aid speculations on subjects of national poli- 
cy. The speculative opinion introduced by Mr. 
Crawford into his report on Indian affairs, as to 
the better policy of civilizing the Aboriginese of 
this country, or of encouraging emigration from 
other countries, has been the subject of some hu- 
mour, much invective, but no argument. Dis- 
claiming, as we do, any prejudice for or against 
the man, We cannot but regret to see a subject of 
so much importance treated with so little deco- 
rum. We sball not now attempt any speculation 
on this subject, but our pages will always be open 
to arguments for or against the proposition suy- 
gested by Mr. Crawford.] 

For the National Register. 
EMIGRATION. 

The report oi the secretary of war on the subject 
of Indian affairs has produced a great degree of ir- 
ritation in the public mind, and his indiscriminate 
denunciation of foreigners has called down uponhim 
much sarcasm and invective. But the secretary of 
war is not the only one who secms to feel hostile to 
the encouragement of emigration; it is a senti- 
ment I am sorry to see spreading through our coun- 
try too extensively. I shall endeavour, there- 
fore, to consider the subject on the principles of 
political economy ; and to show that to discourage 
it would be inconsistent with the nature of our in- 
stitutions, and injurious to the interest of our coun- 
try. It has been laid down as a political axiom, 
that population constitutes the wealth of a nation. 
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The wealth of a nation is defined by *Adam Smith 
to be the annual produce of its land and labor— 
consequently that produce is augmented in propor- 
tion as you augment the population, until it reach- 
es that state when the population exceeds the 
means of subsistence, which is an event not to be 
expected for many ages, in a nation like this, of 
which the territory is so extensive, and the popu- 
lation so inconsiderable. The produce of the la- 
bor of land alone, would, perhaps, be sufficient to 
sustain the population of this country for many 
centuries, were it to double itself, as it always 
does, when unchecked every 25 years.¢ But the 
surplus produce of land flows through other chan- 
nels and is applied to other objects, such as manu. 
factures and commerce, which again increase the 
means of subsistence, und the necessity of popula. 
lation. The checks of population, says Malthus, 
are positive and preventative—the former are wars, 
plagues, famine, &c.—the latter are promiscuous 
intercourse, unnatural passions, violations of the 
marriase bed, &c. These checks to population 
exist in all nations in a greater or less degree, and 
retard its natural increase beyond the proper li- 
mit. In this country the population has doubled 
every 20 years, which has arisen in a great de- 
gree from emigration. The wealth then of the 
nation has been increased in proportion to the 
increase of population, and when we take also 
into consideration the external capital, the arts, 
intclligence, &c. which have thus been introduc- 
ed into our country by nen whom the scourge of 
oppression, and the misery of their condition has 
driven upon our shores, we must be constrained 
to acknowledge, that those prejudices which ex- 
ist against foreigners xzre illiberal and unjust. It 
should be the boast of every American that his 
country is the asylum of the unfortunate of all na- 
tions, and was unquestionably the wish and de- 
sien of the venerable framers of that constitution, 
which is justly the wonder of the world, that the 
“fugitives of the old world,” should find in every 
American a friend and brother. The laws of the 
U.S. make no distinction between a naturalized 
and a native citizen. They are entitled to the 
same privileges, immunities and rights; and thus 
.fford another mean of happiness to the human 
race. When oppressed and manacled, when 
borne down to the earth by the weight of govern- 
mentol burdens, gag’d and chained to the altar of 
slavery, the condition of the world would indeed 
be wretched, ifno home was left for the misera- 
ble and unfortunate. As we recognize the right 
of dissolving the compact between the subject 


* Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
$ Malthus on Population. 
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and the sovercign; we are not only bound by the 
‘ies of humanity, but constrained by moral and 
political obligation, to afford protection and 
to receive with open arms the fugitives of the old 
world. The ties which bind us to our native 
country, from kindred, friends and early associa- 
tion, are so powerful that the cause must indeed 
be urgent to induce emigration at all, and when 
misfortune and an impossibility of enjoying that 
happiness which it is the object of government to 
promote, and of which al! mankind are in pursuit, 
their 


itrancers, with whose manners, customs, and even 


men from native homes, among 


Give 


Junguage they are unacquainted, it surcly becomes 
ouy duty to meet them with the open arms of cor- 
didity and fricndship, and to receive them into our 
political family as brothers and as friends. And 
when we consider the benefit that results from 
emigration by the introduction of the aris, the 
knowledge and the improvements which forcign- 
ers often bring with them, it becomes our inter- 
est to encourage it. “ Witha view, says Malthus, 
to the more general cultivation of the earth and 
the wider spread of civilization, it seems to be 
both useful and proper: and if it cannot be’ prov- 
ed that governments are bound activly to en- 
courage it, (emigration) it is not only strikingly 
unjust, but in the highest degree impolitic in 
them to prevent it.” 
—— 
For the National Register. 
SCIENTIFIC. 

I observe, by one of the papers of the cast, 
that an English philosopher has undertaken to 
explain the principle on which a fly is able to 
climb up a smooth perpendicular body without 
fulling. 

.© Thursday, Feb, 22, Sir Everard Home pre- 

sented an account of the feet of those animals, 
whose progressive motion can be carricd on in 
opposition to gravity. 

“itis well known that the house-fy is capable 
of walking upon the cciling of rooms, in which 
Situation its body is not supported on th. legs; 
but the principle upon which it does so has*not 
been explained, because the animal is too small 
for the feet to be anatomically investigated. 

* Sit Everard was not aware that any animal of 
a much larger size was cndowed with the sanic 
power, till Sir Joseph Bunks told him that the 
lacerta gecko, a native of the islind of Java, was 
in the habit of coming out of an evening from 
the roofs of the houses, and walking down the 
smooth hard polished chuman walls in search of 
flies tht settle upon them, and then running up 
again. Sir Joseph, while at Batavia, was in the 
habit of catching this animal, by standing close 
to the wall with a long flattened pole, which be- 
ingy made suddenly to scrape its surface, knocked 
itdown. He procured Sir Everard a specimen 
of a very large size, Weighing five ounces three 
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quarters avoirdupoise weight, which enabled him 
to ascertain the peculiar mechanism by which 
the feet of this animal can keep their bold of a 
smooth hard perpendicular wall, and carry up so 
large a weight as that of its own body. Sir Eve- 
rard particularly described the anatomy of, the 
foot of this lizard, which is so constructed as te 
enable it to produce a number of small concavi- 
ties, which act like so many cupping glasses, and 
atmospheric pressure retains him in his position, 
The author, having ascertained the principle on 
which an animal of so large a size us this, is en- 
abled to support itself m progressive motion 
against gravity, felt himself more competent to 
examine into the mechanism by which the cém- 
mon fly supports itself with so much facility in 
still more disadvantaycous situations. An account 
was then given of the structure of the fly’s foot, 
which showed that it possessed concave surfaces 


capalile of action in the same manner as those of 


the lacerta gecko; and that therefore its pro- 
gressive motion against gravity was efiected by 
the same means.” 

Now of the solution given to this phenomenon, 
If do not belicve one word. The motion of the 
poor insect, I believe, would be much impeded 
if any mechanism of this kind was resorted to 
his gait would resemble that of a man travelling 
through a region of mud. The pressure by which 
the air, the cause of the adhesion, would be ex- 
pelled, would be the greatest on a perfectly level 
plain. Here there would be no need of so much 


for the security of the insect. Here 


there would then be the whole usdivided weight 


machinery 


of his body to expel the particles of air from 
the caviucs of his feet, when he could walk in 
perfect safety without such assistance. On a 


smooth perpendicular body, while in the act of 


clambering up, the whole weight of the insect 
tends directly downwards, and, of course, none 
remains for the expulsion of the air. The case is 
mich stronger when the insect travels in a verti- 
cal position: we often see them running across 
the ecilings with their backs directly down, with- 
out falling, in opposition to all the laws of gravity, 


if compression is necessary for the expulsion of 


air from the cavities of their feet, clearly none 
can be given while the insect remains in this po- 
sition. 1 think that a much more obvious so- 
ition of this phenomenon may be found, if we 
examine the motions of a fly. He is often seen 
putting his fect to his mouth, and rubbing them 
afterwards, before he ventures on the ascent of a 
smooth body; an action vulgarly denominated, 
the washing of his hands. At such times he daubs 
his feet with a glutinous fluid, which enables him 
to adhere closely to a body placed in any direc- 
tion, and to perform his journey with ease. If 
the foot of the insect does possess these little 
cellular concavities, [ conceive them to be mere 
repositories for the reception of this fluid, and 
that the insect, by the power which he evidently 
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possésses of expanding his feet, brings these cavi- 
ties all to a plain surface; by which means this 
viscid matter adheres to the horizontal or vertical 
body he is labouring to travel over. When the 
insect walks on a plain superficies, his feet are 
contracted; the glutinous substance therefore re- 
Mains in the concavitics of his feet, untouched, 
until he is about to perform the act of climbing. 
Again, when the spider has enmeshed this little 
animal in his toils, every effort which he makes 
for his deliverance entangles him the more. The 
sagacious reptile who meditates his ruin, seems 
aware of this, and after he has bound the insect 
by one of his cords, usually retires to his den, 
confident that his object is accomplished. The 
poor insect, while he is throwing his feet in every 
direction to disentangle himself from the cords, 
strikes them with his glutinous feet, and thus 


_binds himself the faster by all his struggles for 


deliverance. It is probable that the fly does not 


‘exert the property of depositing this viscid matter 


on the surface of the body on which he is climb- 
ing from his feet at one and the same instant of 
time. He may cmploy it as the case requires. 

There are other properties in this insect worthy 
of notice: when he lights upon the window, and 
is pursued by the fingers, he buzzes and still at- 
tempts to escape through the sojid pane. He 
walks upon the transparent surface, and fecls it 
an impassable body; but this is not sufficient evi- 
dence to him that theg@lass is impervious to his 
wings. He resolutely maintains his maxim, that 
a transparcnt substance will afford no more re- 
sistance to his body than it does to lis ee. On 
this hypothesis his whole argument is built; 
he dashes his head against the pane, and like 
another sect of philosophers, he imagnics, that 
byoken bones und bloody noses only serve to 
prove the truth of his system; for, like them, he 
comtiuually makes the sacrifice, and like them, 
ne yefiuses to become wiser by experience. 

The fly, without being a regular mechanic, 
perfectly understands the use of the augur. I 
ave scen him busily employed in boring through 
a tough animal substance with his proboscis, which 
would be turned this way and that, in a semi- 
circular direction, with the same alacrity and 
assiduity that a shipwright plics his wimble. In 
order to give greater strength to the augur which 
nature has furnished him with, he would lean 
upon it with the whole weight of his body. After 
he had employed himself in this manner, he 
would pause in his exertions to recover his breath 
and strength, and appear to pant for some me- 
ments before he plied his wimble again. It has 
often been remarked, that although the eve of 
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this insect is stationary, nature has more than 
compensated for this defect, by enduing it with 
the property of the multiplying glass, by which 
he is enabled to discover objects in his rear, as 
well as those in front. He is quick to disco- 
ver the assassin who prepares to stab him from 
behind, and commits his safety to his wings. Why 
this little vexatious animal should be more prone 
to annoy us with his pestilent proboscis previous 
to a shower I know not; but such is, notwith- 
standing, the fuct. He is prescient of the ap- 
proaching storm, and flies to the habitation of 
man for covert. Not satisfied with receiving such 
hospitality, and departing with gratitude, like 
other insolent guests, he tarries to sting his be- 
nefactor, by way of a parting benediction. His 
boldness is of itself a phenomenon: when repulsed 
from the face of man, it is not sufficient that he 
has escaped with impunity. As if he was appre- 
hensive that his courage would be called in ques- 
tion, if he was repulsed by one defeat, he re- 
turns to the charge, and winds his horn by way 
of defiance, or perhaps to put his adversary upon 
his guard. From whence this disposition pro- 
ceeds, I never have been able to explain. Sel- 
dom, indeed, is it that this intrepid insect attempts 
to draw blood from the face, which would be a 
sort of fly-apology for such impertinence «end 
rudencss. No excuse has the inscct of this cha 

racter. He alights upon the face, and is driven 
back, at which this pestilent foe to studious tran 

quility takes offence, and assails us again in the 
identical spot from whence he hes been previous- 
lv driven. When the bleody minded wretch is 
not employed in draining the tribute of our veins, 
he wnuses himself by disturbing our repose, «nd 
rendering our lives uncasy. A beloved feéend will 
laugh at my phifosophy when he reads tiese re- 
marks, and maintain, that le has no pretensions 
to that character, who suffers his qnictude to be 
disturbed by a fiy—but if he makes an indignity 
offgred to man in that very important, that dis- 
tinvuishing part of humzn conformation, the coun- 
tenance, either by man, beast, bird, or insect, 
the criterion of his philosophy, I confess that 
I have no pretensions to that character at all. 
The hybernation of this insect is another curiosi- 
ty: he docs not appear to seek the warmest co- 
verts. We find flies indiscriminately in the win- 
dow sashes of the gzarret or the kitchen in a 
curpid state; whereas one would suppose that 
they would follow, to the last point, the still re- 
ceding warmth, and make the chimney their tem- 
porury tomb. But the fly seems conscious of the 
approach of his own suspended viisity. As the 
cold sexson advances, he begins to discover ull 
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the infirmities of age. His blood gradually con- 
geals; he loses all his summer sprightliness ; he 
totters along the table, stretches his wings, and 
endeavours, but in vain, to climb the inacecssible 
acclivities of air. 
nence and trifling is now over. 
joins his fellows in the aerial dance—he cezses to 


His hour of teazing inperti- 
ile no longer 


become an object of antipathy tv beast or to tnan. 
Mournfai and solitary, he is now viewed with an 
eve of compassion; and some friendiy hand, per- 
haps the very person whose blood his subre, m 
the days of his glory, had drawn, now synipathises 
with the wretch, and offers him needful warmth 
and food. At length the cold of winter touches 
his heart, and he becomes motionless; he falls 
alike to joy or grief, and awaits, in 
senseless torpidity, the renovating beam of a sum- 


inisensible 


mer stir 
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from east to west, appareni/y,. and im the same 
time re-uppear again m the east. Few remain 
long enough to make en entire revolution. One 
has been observed during nearly three complete 
periods. H appears, also, that these spots at par- 
ticular seasons of the year, move over the sun in 
Strait Jines; at all other times, in lines more or 
Iss curved. and the paths described by different 
spots, observed at the same time, are always paral- 
lei to each other, and always have their curvature 
Hand posiuon determined by the scason. 

Ties few facis will enable us to judge of the 
value of most of the hypothesis that have been 
proposed respecting the nature ofthe phenomenon 
in question, 

if our lukcs Sapcrior, Ontario, Eric, &c. were 
Visible to aspeetster at the sun, they would exhi- 
bit an apncarance very similar to that which the 
solar spots do to us. They would not appear to 
pass over the centre of the earth’s disk. They 
would uli move scross in the same time. They 
would deseribe strait lines when our days and 
[hichts are equsa!, about the middle of March and 
fmiddle of September. At all other times their 
i} paths would ic curved, and most so at the time of 
cud shortest days. Besides, they 
rbroadest when near the middle point 
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eurprize, and still less foralarm, on account of | of their passare, and at their entering and going 


the spots which have lately appezred on tle Sun. 
Similar ones have often been observed before. ik 
is true, that they are not often larre cnough oO be 
perceived by the naked eye. 

most always be seen by the help of a telescope, 
and it is much more uncommon to find the sun 
without them than with them. ‘The moon always 
has spots: the bodies of the plancts are not Gf an 
uniform brightness. Many of the fixed stars are 


subject to an alternate increase and diminution of 


lirht. Our own sky is so-netimes bright and some- 
times obscured by clouds. The whole face of na- 
ture is variable, every thing is mutable and fluctu- 
ating. Nothing is constant but change. The 
wonder is, that the sun should pour forth so uni- 
form and steady a light, not that it should some- 
times be partially interrupted. 

The sun’s spots have now been observed and 
speculated upon for more than two hundred years. 
There is nothing like regularity in their form and 
appearance. They are as various in magnitude, 
and as diversified in figure as the clouds of ourat- 
mosphere, and some of them as ficeting. Some. 
times twenty, thirty, and even fifty, may be seen 
at once, sometimes none are to be fouud fora 
number of years. They have been known to oc- 
cupy an extent equal toa fifth ofthe sun’s diame- 
ter in length, and a twentieth in breadth. 

Some spots are darker, and others brighter 
than the rest of thedisk. They are often found to 
succeed each other alternately in the same place. 
The dark spot consists generally of two parts, a 
centre and a border, or nucleus and umbra, as 
they are called. The centre is of a darker shade 
than the border, and the border is darkest to- 
wards the outer edge, and is distinguished frora 
the deeper colored nucleus, by a well defined and 
very marked difference of light. But a circum- 
stance of ihe utmost importance, as indicating the 
nature of these spots, is, that they are all in motion, 
and all move with the same rapidity and in the 
same direction, and if they continue long enough, 
they all rcturn in nearly the same time. They 
are about fourteen days in passing over the sun, 


But they may al-! 


ifotf they would be contracted in breadth, their 
{lenrii in the direction pavallel to the sun’s limb 
being uudininished. 

We conclude, therefore, from the facts that 
i have been stated, that the stn’s spots adhere to his 
surface, and that u.cir motion is produced by the 
motion of the vin upon an axis not quite perpen- 
dicular to the celiptic. Thev cannot he Mercury 
or Venus, for these planets are only a few hours 
in passing over the sun, and they always appear 
round and move in apparentiy straightlines. They 
cannot consist of a collection of small planets 
nearer the sun for similar reasons. ‘Their motion 
istoo slow, and they ought not to be so long be- 
tween us and the sun, 4s they are indescribing the 
rest of their orbits. If half of the orbit described 
is comprehended within the sun’s breadth, it is a 
sufficient proof that it coincides with his surface. 
Their dilating and contracting also, according as 
they are near the centre or border, seem to bea 
natural consequence of sucha coincidence. This 
circumstance, moreover, scems not very favorable 
to the supposition that these appearances proceed 
from elevated objects, as mountains or rocks, ris- 
ing above the Iuminous matter of the sun. We 
should expect, were this the case, that they would 
exhibit a greater breadth ind more ofatriangular 
form, when viewed in a direction perpendicular to 
their basis, and that we should have the same spot 
return aftera certain intcrval of time, presenting the 
same appearance, and occupying the same place. 
But nothing of this kind is to be found in the his- 
tory of these appearances. 

There was aremarkable spot in 1769, which ap- 
peared to be depressed below the surface of the 
sun. As itapproached the limb, the umbra, or 
shadowy margin, nearest the centre of the sun, dis- 
appeared first. On its return to the other limb, 
the other margin, being nearest the centre, was 
invisible. It was hid apparently by the interven- 
ing portion of the sun’s body. As the spot ad- 
vanced upon the disk, it came into view. Dr. 
Herschell has observed many appearances of this 
kind, and is fully persuaded that these dark specks 
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are below the surface of the sun. He has given 
views and Observations which tend very much to 
confirm this opinions He has undertaken to 
measure the sides of the depression, and to deter- 
mine its depth. He thinks that the phenomena 
of the spots arise, not from excavations in the bo- 
dy of the sun, but from openings in his atmos- 
phere, that the solid substance of the sun is 
Opaque, like the planets, and that, like the pla- 
nets, it is surrounded by an atmosphere; that this 
atmosphere is transparent to the height of about 
two thousand miles, and gives support at this ele- 
vation to a stratum of dark clouds, on which, as 
the outer substance of the sun, rests the flood of 
luminous matter, which presents itself to the sur- 
rounding planets. This light is supposed to be 
produced by the combustion of gasses which 
are generated below, and which in their ascent, 
drive away the clouds and billows of fame 
that float upon them, and thus give us 4 ylimpse 
both of the opaque surface of the sun, and of the 
cloudy stratum above it, and that these form the 
nucleus and umbra of aspot; our earth probably 
presents similur appearances to the inhabitants of 
the moon. Where it is covered with clouds, it 
will exhibit a uniform brightuess, where there are 
breaks and interruptions, tie nicked body of the 
earth will be seen of a darker shade on account of 
these clouds, which intercept much of the light. 
The sides of the opening also would present them- 
selves aliernately, as the earth revolved on its axis, 
by which means theirdepth might be ascertained, 
as Dr. Herschel] ascertained the depth of the open- 
ings of the solar clouds. 

The sun’s spots, then, according to this hypo- 
thesis, arc chasms in his atmosphere, occasioned 
bv ascending curreuts of gescous ficl, and thes 
are succeeded by fecula, as they are called, or 
bright spots on account of this additional sapplys 
of combustible matter, which, it may be supposed, 
is Most coinpietcly on fire soon after the opening 
has closed. But how is the sun ordinarily fur- 
nished when there are no spots? ‘Tire gos may 
be more diffused, and by ascending in smaller 
Guantities, muy produce no sensible disturbance 
of the luminous uid. Besides, there are proba- 
bly openings, that are too smull to be seen, and 
the sun may never be free from them = ‘Jt is caly 
when their absolute magnitude is very great, that 
they become an object of any attention. 

Dr. Herschell has observed, that the luminous 
inatter of the sun, when viewed with his best 
telescopes, is far from preserving always the same 
aspect. It is sometimes even and tranquil, and 
sometimes it is thrown up into ridgcs, anc eppears 
to be agitated, like the sea in astorm. The chan- 
ges, when in this state, are often very rapid; small 
openings are formed and closed in a few minutes, 
and clouds are scen passing with a rapidity that 
considerably alters their situation in the course of 
an hour. These fluctuations are z-9re particulurly 
sbserved during the time of large and frequent 
spots. Hence Dr. Heascnene infers, that there is 
a variable emission of light and heat, intimately con- 


nected with the appearance and disappearance of 


spots, and that seasons of unconimon heat and cold, 
of fertility and barrenness, so far as they depend up- 
on the supply of heat, are to be traced not so much to 
accidental causes near at hand, as to the inconstancy 
of the fountain. We are like plants in a green 
house, that are healthy and vigorous, or chilled 
with the frost, according as the flues are well or 
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ill attended to. We depend for the very meins 
of subsistence, as well as for all the comforts of 
climate, upon operations that are going on ninety 
mublions of miles off, upon the moré@or less rapid 
compositions and decompositions, that are taking 
place.in'this great laboratory of nature. 

There was nothing remarkable in thespot which 
lately appeared, but its magnitude. Its torm, ap- 
pearance and motion were just as they should bé, 
and just like a thousand others that have appear- » 
ed before, in strict conformityto analogy, as well 
as to the constitution of the sun.” But because it, 
happened to be larger than usual, every body 
deigns to wonder at it and to guess about it, as a 
thing that never occurred before. Besides the 
large spot, which consisted of several distinct nu- 
clew and umbra, there was anumber of small spots 
to be seen at the same time, by the help of a 
tele:cope. These have passed off and new ones 
have come on. ‘The return of the latge spot lias 
not been recognized. ‘The «iterations that it un- 
derwent, while visible, render it very doubtful 
whether it retained its identity long enough"to 
re-uppear. +? 

a 
FROM THE NORTH-CAROLINA STAR. 

Case of blindness from Cataract cured by Depres- 
sion— Communicated in a letter from Dr. John Cole- 
man, of Rockingham, (Richmond county) to Dr 
Calvin Jones, of Raleigh, dated May 30, 1816. 
Deur Siv—Permit me to communicate to you a 

case of Cataract that some months ago came ‘un- 

dermy care. nd management. Mr. Joseph Ming, 
near this pluce, about 45 or 50 years of age, had 

a cataract of more than three years standing, which 

so affecta! his sight as to render him unable to 

distinguish objects. The right eye was merely 
sensible to the presence of light, but in the lef 
cye the obscuration was greater, scarcely, if at 
all, possessing the power of distinguishing night 
from day. ‘The loss of sight had been graduathiy 
progressive, neither preceded noraccompained by 
pain, inflammation or the existence “of ahy known 
causs. The opacity of the lens indicated this dis- 
ease, ynd the patient, when informed that remov- 
tne this untenebrious substance from: the axis of 
Vision was the only means of cure, readily sub- 
mitted to the operation: which was performed on 
the lefi eve by depressing the lens with a needle 
in the manner recommended by Bell. On the 
gratifving view of a darkened pupil when the Jens 
disappeared from before it, | observed some mem- 
brancous fragments Roating in the posterior cham- 
ber of the aqueous humour, which T supposed fo 
be the ruptured expente of the chrysteline humour. 

After several vain attempts to remove them, they 

were left to the efiect of absorption, and’ it gives 

me great plessure to add that floculi in 4 short 
time disappeared, and the sight is so well restored 
that the patient is able to pursue his ordinary“oc- 


ra 


;cupations. The right eye has not yet been ope- 


rated on. 

I have seen in several of the newspapers, lately, 
the case of a woman in Connecticut restored to 
sight after a blindness of Many years. IT suppose 
it was published to induce the affiieted to submit 
to the operation-—-the necessity, the safety, and 
the importance of which is known to the great 
mass of the people. , 

If, in this way, you could suppose the publica- 
tion of this case would, in any degree subserv< 




















the cause of humanity, and be the means of restov- 
ing Heaven’s best biessing toone benighted mor- 
tal, you have my permission. to offcy it to the 
HeWSpiLPcrs. 

Seep 


NAUTICAL. 


From « late Enelisl paper, veceived at the ofpee of 
N.Y. Commercial Advertige:’. 
Livenrroon Saye Lerenit Orriee, 

London CoffvesMoust, wtar ihe Post offiec, Liverpool. 

Mr. Rditor—Having recciwed the folowing ad- 
dress from admirsl S-—, ut Plymouth, sclic:ting 
publiéity to it, induces me to fiand the same to 
you, under the impression of some advantage deing 
devived from it here. 

Lam, sir, your most obedignt servant, 

W. M. LOLAEY 

10 all navigators from thes Atlantic ocean to the 

western shores of kurope; but more purt.cular- 

iv to those of Great Britain, and to the English 

4nd Bristol Chanucls. 

Causes of the numeroue Shiperect 2, 


On thé Scilly Islands, in Mounts Bay, in Cornyail, 


and on the western coasts of Great Britein; bui | 


more particularly in the English channel. 

All vessels, which are bound to the western 
shores of Great Britain, from the Atlantic ocean 
willalways be subject to that disaster, without 
care and attention to the circumstances explauncd 
hereafter; for they will always be more ov Icss 
uhead of their reckoning, and of course will be lia- 
ble to.be on shore, before they canjecture them- 
eclves to be near the land, This was no doubt 


the cause of the loss of Adimiral Shovel, in the! 


Association, with the Fagle and Romney in compi- 
ny, on the 22d of October, 1707; for by our naval 
lustory, it appezrs they brought too on that day, 
and they lay by till sunset, when they made sail 
tor the Engtish chatinel, supposing, no doubt, tlicy 
had’space enough to runtill day-light, without get- 
ting into danger; but they were cast away on the 
rocks of Scilly, and every soul on board perished; 
whereas had they sounded at sun set, prior to Uicir 
making sail, they mught-have known they had not 
sufficient run for the night. The depth of wa- 
ior at sunset, to the best of my recollection, which 
will insure them safety, in the longest night’s run 
towards the English channel, should noi be less 
than seventy-five fathoms; of course more than 
that depth, or having no-soundings, will put them 
out of all doubt; but, of this exact depth, attention 
to their charts must caution them, lest my memory 
should be inerror. The mischief arises from ves- 
sels persjsting to run by their reckoning without 
sounding=more particularly are they tempted to 
this if they haye had fine weather, in navigating the 
Atlantic ocean,and of course, confide more in their 
reckoning. 

The reason vessels coming from the westward 
willalways be far ahead of their reckoning, say one 
hiindred leagues, more or less, is owing to the effect 
of the Gulph of Florida stream ; and how that ope- 
tates I will endeavour to explain, hoping the ap- 
parent’simplicity af my description will be excus- 
ed by all who think it precisely so, as it is meant 
to explain it to all capacities, and particularly to 
those who may never have attended to the geogra- 
phy of the coasts of Mexico. The gulph of Flori- 
<a stream runs with mere or less velocity, accord- 
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ing to circumstances, to be explained. hereafter, 
from out of the Gulph of Mexico, between the Ba- 
hama islands and the coast of East Florida, and on 
its arriving as far north asthe north part of the Ba- 
hatna Islands, it takes a more easterly direction, to 
; restore the level of the Atlantic Ocean, déranged 
| by the trade winds, as will appear hereafter; and 
tne influence it las in carrying vessels to the east- 
ward fasier than they seem to run by their log, is 
i] without doubt the cause of the numerous accidents 
|| which have already happened, and will happen in 
future, unless proper caution is observed, 

| All geographers know that the winds, called 
trade winds, blow from the castward, between the 
! Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn, 
}} generally about nine months inthe year, and they 
{hare the catise of the Gulph of Florida stream ; for 
they drive beiure them ail the surface of the At- 
Niantic Geean, and that with a velocity, and in a 
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jatantiry grester oF less in proportion to their 
| treneth. Lbave been inthe Atlantic Ocean, when, 
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clinratig 


* near two months, we could not seta top- 
sil, it blew so strong 


*; and Ihave, at another time, 
crossed the Athuitic Oecen, when, I may almost 
: 


sey deould have carricd a lighted candle in m 
* . 1 5 . . 
hand, witliouta lantesn, all the time, and it would 


uve Diovir ont. Whe strength of the stream, 
‘fore, must vart, and will cause an effect equal- 
lv uncertain. This curreat it is, which, forcing 
its way into the Atlantic Ocesn to restore the 
i level interrupted by the trade winds, by a current 
jj tuchaing more easterly us it gcts clear of the Ba- 
i haroa Islands, carries the vessels ahead of their 
: 
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ther 














reckoning. ‘To explain this more familiarly, let 
one of us 





fila bason of water to the brim, then 
blow strong on the surface, and the water will run 
over on the opposite side of the bason to which 
l}we blow, by little waves raised by the blowing 
Take some of the Water out of the bason, and then 
on the opposite side to that on which we blow, 
the little waves wili ris¢ against the side of the 
bason, anc the surface of the water being raised 
thereby, it will find its level again by escaping on 
the sides of the bason each way; but let a card or 
some other obsiacle be put on one side, and the 
whole quantity will escape on the other side, to 
produce a level. Just so it is with the water forc- 
ed into the Gulph of Mcxico by the trade winds; 
for, as it cannot find its level by escaping on both 
sides, from the Gulph, owing to the north coast 
of South America extending so far to the eastward, 
as again to mect the trade winds, it all therefore 
escapes on the north side, and takes its course 
along the east coast of Florida, until it passes the 
Bahama Islands, and then, as I have said, forces 
its way into the Atlantic Ocean, to restore the le- 
vel interrupted by the trade winds. It cannot 
escape between the Islands, because it meets the 
trade winds again. This current it is, which fore- 
ing its way into the Atlantic Ocean, governs the 
navigation of that,sea, and carries the vessels. so 
much tothe eastward of their reckoning, that they 
approach the western shores of Europe before 
they are aware of it; and the weather very fre- 
quently proves so hazy and cloudy, that no obser- 
vation can be taken to correct their longitude, be- 
fore they get into soundings. Ihave been :nformed, 
in the west of England, that a vessel has been known 
(the name of which was mentioned to me) to have 
run on shore on the north coast of Devon shire, 
with all her small sails in the night time, right be- 
fore the wind. But the frequency of wrecks, on 
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those shores, is too well ascertained by the many 
melancholy accounts which our naval history af- 
fords. 

Vessels should, therefore, always sound at sun- 
set, whenever they get within one hundred leagues 
of Scily, by their reckoning, when coming from 
the westward ; and the depth of water, or having 
no soundings, will ascertain what sail they may 
carry in the longest night, without getting into 
danger before morning. But the misfortune is, 
vessels will depend on their reckoning, and run 
for the English or Bristol Channels without scund- 
ing more especially if they happen to have had mild 
weather on their voyage. I, myself, ina two deck- 
ed ship, was near being on the rocks of Scily when 
coming from the West-indies. 

The loss of the Alexander, Fast Indiaman, off 
Portland, on the 25th of March 1815, when every 
soul on board perished, gave rise to the publication 
of these observations, which though they may not 
possess much merit, it is hoped will not bring in- 
to contempt the humble exertions of an 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
TO THE GOVERNOR OF 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. 
Sir—We the undersigned cominissioners, ap- 
pointed by the act of the Legislature of North Ca- 
rolina, passed on the day of December, 1311, 
and of the Legislature of Virginia, on the 31st 
day of January, 1812, entitled “An act to incorpo- 
rate a Company for the purpose of cutting a naviga- 
ble Canal from Roanoke to Mehervin River, and 
from the waters of the Chowan River in Novih Ca- 
rolina, to some of the waters of James River, ia Vir- 
ginia, or to the Dismal Swamp Canal,” 





BEG LEAVE TO “YpoRTr-—- 

That in April last, we employed Engineers to 
ascertain the best route for a canal to connect the 
said waters, and to estimaie che expense of exe. 
cuting the work. We employed Messrs. Jaines 
R. Allen and Robert Robson. We have every rea- 
gon to place the most implicit reliance on their 
competency, to ascertain all the necessary facts 
with the greatest accuracy. ‘Uhey together coin- 
bine a knowledge of ¢alculation with experience 
in every thing relating to Canalling. Mr. Rob- 
son is particularly acquainted with the expense of 
the construction of locks, of blowing rock, of 
plain cutting, &c. for he has supcrintended the ex- 
ecution of works of a similar kind. The Engi- 
neers have likewise had, in preparing their csti- 
mate, the assistance of a gentleman of great expe. 
rience, and who was one of the most active direc- 
tors of the Appomattox Company. The course of 
navigation which we recommend, is as follows: 
A canal should commence near the Cowford and 
run to Eaton Pugh’s Island ; thence along the ri- 
ver hilis until it arrives at the top of the ridge, 
near Sykes’ Store, 14 3-4 miles; thence down the 
ridge to Mumfreesborough, 32 3-4 miles ; thence 
down the channel of the Meherrin to Chowan; 
down Chowan to the mouth of Bennett’s Creek; 
up Bennett’s Creek to its Fork; thence by a ca- 
nal to strike the west end of the White Oak Marsh 
Spring Canal; thence along said Canal to the Dis- 
mal Swamp Canal, and thence to Norfolk. The 
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only part of this route presenting obstacles to navi- 
gation, that requires any serious labour or expense 
to remove them, is situated between the Roanoke 
and the Meherrin, and between the Fork*of Ben- 
nett’s Creek and the Dismal Swamp Canal. We 
commenced our operations upon the latter ground : 
far unless that part of the route was practicable, 
all the labor bestowed upon the examination of 
the former would be thrown away. The whole 
distance from the Fork of Bennett’s Creek to the 
Dismal Swamp Canal, is sixtecn miles and three 
quarters; the highest point of the dividing ridge 
between the Canal and the Creek, is 34 feet 7 3-4 
inches higher than the latter, and 10 feet higher 
than the surface of White Oak Spring Marsh, trom 
which there is a gentle and gradual descent to the 
Dismal Swamp Canal. I is evident the Canal can- 
not be supplied with water either from Bennett’s 
Creck or from the Dismal Swamp Canal. Some 
other resources must therefore be resorted to.-— 
Very near the dividing ridge is situated a mili- 
pond six miles in length and three feet average 
depth, called Powell’s Pond. As this pond was’ 
the only source to feed the Canal, its adequacy ve 
ry naturally became the subject of strict enquiry 
with the commissioners. We were informed by 
the most intelligent persons in the neighborhood, 
that it was highly probable, that there would be a 
deficiency of water after long spells of dry wea- 
ther in midsummer. But the commissioners are 
of opinion, that if the dam to the pond was Yre- 
moved one mile Jower down, to White Oak Marsh 
Spring which is ten feet lower than the scite.of 
the present dam, that the quantity of water would 
beso greatly augmented as to remove all grounds 
for any reasonable fears about a deficiency. ‘The 
surface of this pond is four feet four inches and a 
ici? lower than the dividing ridge, which is *@n- 
ly one half ofa mile across, viz. it is only one halt * 
ofa miic fromthe Levee on one side to the Levee 
on the other. This part of theroute is through a 
very level country and free from stone. The great- 
est difficulties im the scheme occur between the 
itowunoke and Meherrin, but all these will yicld to 
al application of a small portion of the immense 
resources of the country interested in it, The 
cost of this part of the work is estimated at 
$641,512. ‘Phe canal between the Fork of Bena- 
nett’s Creck and the Dismal Swamp Canal, is es- 
timated at $120,000, so that the whole expense of 
the Work will amount to §$761,512. 
Wien any man, or society of men, have 4n 
particular scheme in view, from which they ex- 
pect to derive a profit, or save themselves an ex- 
pense; before they determine to undertaké it, 
they ought in the first place, to, ascertain their 
ability to execute it; and thirdly, to beavell as- 
sured that the benefits resulting from its success 
will amply compénsate them for they expense. 
That it is practicable, the engincers have most 
unequivocally expressed their opinion. Of our 
ability tu execute it, we may be thoroughly con- 
vineed by comparing the resources of tle country 
with the estimated expense of the work. For the 
sake of illustration, we will divide the whole sum 
supposed to he. necessary among the counties 
known to be interested. ‘There are 40 counties in 
N. Carolina & Virginia interested in this scheme, 
besides the borough of Norfolk; these counties 
coniain, on an average, at least 400 freeholders 
each, making 16,000 frecholders; add to this 
6,000 for the borough of Norfolk; making in a1! 
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22,000 freeholders: divide the sum of $761,512 
by the 22,000 freeholders, and the quota to be 
apportioned to each freeholder will be less than 
the sum of thirty-five dollars. Compare the cer- 
tain benefits with the estimated expense. Dan 
and Staunten River Low Grounds sell for only 
fifty dollars per acre, when James River Low 
Grounds, not at all superior in quality, sell for 
one hundred, end in many instances one hundred 
and fifty dollars per acre. The only reason for 
this diflerence in price is, that on James River 
they possess the advantages of navigation, of which 
we are destitute on the Roanoke; so that in the 
catalogue of bencfits, we are first to mention the 
augmentation of the price of our lands by one 
hundred per cent.; 2dly, the saving of more than 
one half the expense of transportation of our pro- 
dtice to market: 3dly, The advantage it will give 
us of cultivating, at our option, a crop of grain 
or tobacco; 4thly, The creation of a valuable pro- 
perty, consisting of the Stock of the Company, 
which has no existence at present. The James 
River Stock is supposed to be the most valuable 
property in the State of Virginia, and we have no 
doubt that as much produce would be conveyed 
to the ocean by means of the Roanol.e Cznal, if it 
were completed, as isnow carricd down the James 
River Canal. It will pass through a country 
abounding in various and valuxble staples: It will 
conyey to market the following articles, with ma- 
ny others, to animmense value, viz :—Juniper and 
Cypress Shingles, Inmber, Lish, Tar, Turpentirte, 
Cotton, Indian Corn, Wheat, Tobaces, and Hemp. 

That so great and noble a River, wetering such 
an extensive and fertile country, should be of no 
use for the conveyance of produce to market, is 
the bitterest sarcasm that can be pronounced upon 
the industry and enterprize of those who are in- 
terested in rendering it navigable. ‘Viierefore, 
having ascertained what we conceive to be the 
best route for the Canal, and having estimated 
the probable expense, and bdlieving as we do, 
that the scheme is practicable, & ouglit to be un- 
dertaken, we have proceeded, in obedicnce to the 
acts of the Legislatures of North-Carolina and 
Nirginia, to apportion amongst the counties named 
in the acts, and the Borough of Norfolk, tlicir res- 
pective proportions of the sum to be raised. 
All which is respectfully submitted, 

By your obedient servants, 

WILLIAM FE. BRODNAX, 
EATON PUGH, 

FRANCIS JONES, 

GEORGE NEWTON, 
EDWARD C. CARRINGTON, 
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LIST OF ACTS. 

The following is » complete list of the Laws and 
Resolutions passed in the frst session of the 
FountzeNntu Coneress, compiled from the laws 
published under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of State: 


An act to authorize the president of the United 
States,.to lease for the term therein mentioned, 
the new building on capitol hill, with the appur- 
tenances, for the better accommodation of con- 
gress. 

An act making additional appropriations to de- 
fray the expenses of the army and militia during 
the late war with Great Britain. 
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An act to enlarge the time fer ascertaining the 
annual transfers and changes of property subject 
to the direct tax, and sor other purposes. 

An act for the relief of Henry Fanning. 

An act forthe relief of Jonathan B. Eastman. 

An act for the relief of Joseph Andersdn. 

An act to repeal so much of an act, passed.on 
the twenty-third day of December, one thousand « 
eight hundred and fourteen as imposes additional 
duties gn postage. 

An act for the relief of John G. Camp. 

An act continuing in force certain acts, laying 
duties on bunk notes, refined sugars, and for other 
purposes. 

An act to continue in force the act, entitled, 
“an act for imposing additiaqnal duties upon all 
goods, wares and merchandize, imported from 
any foreign port, or place, and for other purposes. 

An act for the relief of Jonathan White. 

An act for the relicf of Charles Markin. 

An act for the relief of Martin Cole, John Pol- 
lock, George Wcstner, and Abraham Welty. 

An act to continue in force “ an act entitled an 
act, laying « duty on imported salt, granting a 
H bounty on pickled fish exported, and allowances 
(o certain vessels, cmployed in the fisheries,” 

An act for the relief of William Morrissett. 

An act concerming certain courts of the United 
States, in the state of New-York. 

An act to increase the pensions of Robert White, 
Jacob Wrighter, John Young and John Cramper- 
sey. 

‘An act to repeal the duties on certain articles 
inanufactured within the United States. 

An act for the relief of Jonathan Rogers, Jun. 
of Waterford, in the state of Connecticut. 

An act for the relief of John Redman Coxe. 

An act rewarding the officers and crew of the 
sloop of war Hornet, for the capture and destruc- 
tion of the British sloop of war Penguin. 

An act concerning the convention to regulate 
the commerce betwee! the territories of the Unit- 
ed States and his Britannic majesty. 

An act for the relief of lieutenant colonel Wil- 
liam Lawrence, of the army of the United States, 
and of the officers, non-commissioned officers and 
privates, composing the garrison of fort Boyer, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and feurteen. 

An act to reduce the amount of direct tax upon 
the United States and the district of Columbia, for 
the year one thousand eight hundred and sixteen ; 
and to repeal in part, the act entitled “ An act to 
provide additional revenue for defraying the ex- 
penses of government, and maintaining the pub- 
lic credit, by layiny a direct tax upon the United 
States, and to provide for usssessing and collecting 
the same ;” and also the act entitled “ An act to 
provide additional revenue for defraying the ex- 
penses of government, and maintaining the public 
credit by laying a direct tax upon the district of 
Columbia.” 

An act granting bounties in land and extra pay 
to certain Canadian Volunteers. 

An act making appropriations for ordnance and 
ordnance stores for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen. 

An act for the relief of Gustavus Loomis. 

An act to extend ‘certain privileges, as therein 
mentioned, to Bernard Edme Verjon and Robert 
Lowe Stobie. 

An act for the relief of John M. Forbes. 








An act to change the mode of compensation to 
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the members of tlie senate and house of represens 
tatives, and the delegates from territories. 

An act to alter the times of holding the circuit 
and district courts of the United States for the 
district of Vermont. : 

An act relative to evidence in cases of natural- 
ization. 

An act authorizing a subscription for the print- 
ing of a second edition of the public documents. 

An act for the relief of Erastus Loomis, 

An act relating to settlers on the lands of the 
United States. 

An act for the relief of John T. Wirt. 

An act placing certain persons on the list of 
Navy Pensioners. 

An act authorizing and requiring the secretary 
of state to issue letters patent to Andrew Kurtz. 

An act to limit the right of appeal from the cir- 
cuit court of the United States for the district of 
Columbia. 

An act to authorize the payment for property 
lost, captured, or destroyed by the enemy, while 
in the military service of the United States, und 
for other purposes. 

An act to repeal the aci, entitled “ An act to 
provide additional revenues for defraying the ex- 
penses of government and maintatning the public 
credit, by laying dutics on houschold furniture 
und on gold and silver watches.” 

An act for the remission of certain diities on the 
importation of books for the use of Harvard Col- 
lege, and on the carriage and personal baggage 
of his excellency William Gore, governor of the 
British province of Upper Canada. 

An act in addition to an act to regulate the post } 
office estabiishment. 

An act to incorporate the subscribers to the 
Bank of the U. States. 

An act making appropriations for the stinport 
of government, for the ycer ous thousand cight 
hundred and sixtecn, 

An act providing for the meat of certain 
accounts agulast the Library of congress, for ex- 
tending the privileges of ising the books tie vein, 
and for establishing the salury of the librarian. 

An act supp!einentary to an sec emtitied © An 
act to incorporste a company tor Making certain 
turnpike roads within the district of (s'mbie ” 

An act confirming to the + wud? cuMpony Of 
New-Orleans, the use i possession of a lot in} 
the said city. 

An act further «* ending the time for iss? in 
and locating mis‘ary Jand warrants and ivr vice 
purposes. 

An act to increase the pension of William Mun- 
day. 

An act authorizing the sale of a lot of ground, 
belonging to the United States, situated in the 
town of Knoxvilte and state of Tennessee. 








An act for the relief of certxin claimants to |! 


lands in the district of Vincennes. 

An act to authorize the president of the United 
States to alter the road laid out from the foot of 
the rapids of the river Miami of lake Erie, to 
the western line of the Connecticut reserve. 

An act to suthorize the legislature of the state 
of Ohio to sell a certain part of a tract of land, re- 
served for the use of that state. 

An act making further provision for military 
services during the late war, and for other pur- | 





poses, 
An act for the relief of Richard Mitchel. 
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An act, in addition to an act,..entitled “ An act 
in relation to the navy pension fund.” 

An act to enable the people of the Indiana ter- 
ritory to form a constitution and state govern- 
ment, and for the admission of such state into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original 
states. 

An act to abolish the existing duties on spirits 
distilled within the United States, and to lay other 
duties, in lieu of those at present imposed, on 
licenses to distillers of spiri‘uous liquors. 

An act for the relief of Xaverio Naudi. 

An act for the relief of the Baltimore and Mas- 
sachusetts Bible Societies. 

An act for the relief of Edward Wilson. 

An act, further supplementary to the act, enti- 
tled “ An act providing for the indemnification of 
certain claimants of public lands in the Missis- 
sippi territory. 

An act concerning field officers of the militia. 

An act respecting the late oficers and crew of 
the sloop of war Wasp. 

\n act for the relief of William Flood. g, 

An act authorizing the president of the United 
“ates to lease the saline near the Wabash river, 
for « term not exceeding seven years. 

An act to increase the pensions of invalids in 
certain cases; for the relicf of invalids of the mi- 
litixn ; and for the appointment of pension agents 
in those states where there is no commissioner of 
loans. 

An act for organizing the general staff, and 
making further provision for the army of the Unit- 
ed States. 

An act to amend an act, entitled “ An act for 
the relicf of Edward Hallowell.” - 

An act concerning the entry of vessels‘at the 
ports of Middletown and Plymouth. a 

An act for the relicf of Patrick O’Flyng, and 
Abigail O’Fiyng, and Edmund O’Flyng. - 

Anact making appropriations for the support 


wt 


of the navy of the United States for the year one » 


thousand eight [hundred] and sixteen, 

An«uct for the more convenicntarrangement of 
the times and places of holding the circuit courts 
of the United States, for the districts of South Ca- 
rolina and Georgia. 

An act forthe relicf of certain purchasers of 
public lands in the Mississippi territory. : 

An act supplementary to an act, entitled “Au 


eye 


ct granting bounties in lands and extra pay to” 


certain Canadian voluntecrs.”’ hyp 
An act declaring the assent of congress to an 


act of the general assembly of the state of Vir-, 


ina. F 
P An act for the relief of Charles Levaux Trudeau, 

An act rewarding the officers and crew of the 
Constitution, for the capture of the British sloop 
of war Levant. _—s 

An act authorizing the payment of a sum of 
money to John T. Courtnay and Samuel Harrison, 
or their legal representatives. A 

An act establishing a port of delivery at the 
town of the Bayou St. John. . : 

An act supplementary to the act to provide ad- 
ditional revenues for defraying the expenses of 
government and maintaining the public credit, 
by laying a direct tax upon the United States, 
and to provide for assessing and collecting the 
same. . 

An act for the relief of Ephraim Shaler. 

An act for the relief of a company of the twen- 
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tieth brigade of Virginia militia, commanded by 
captain Jonathan Wamsly. 

An act for the relicf of the Supervisors of the 
county of Clinton, in the state of New-York. 

An act for tlie relief of Joseph Wilson. 

An act for the relief of Thomas Ap Catesby 
Jones. 

An act for the relief of Asher Palmer. 

An act for the relief of William Hamon. 

An act for the relief of Joseph Wheaton. 

An act granting to Amos Spafford the right of 
pre-emption. 

An act authorizing the payment of a sum of 
money to James Levins. 

An act directing the discharge of Moses Lewis. 
from imprisonment. 

An act for the relief of the widow and children 
of Charles Dolph, deceased. 

An act to increase the compensation now al- 
lowed by law to inspectors, measurers, weighers 
and gaugers, craployed in the collection of the 
customs. 

An act for the relief of the heirs of Alexander 
Roxburgh. 

An act for the relief of Young King, a chief of 
the Seneca tribe of indians. 

An act authorizing the payment for the court 
house of Hamilton, in the state of Ohio. 

An act for the relief of John Crosby, and John 
Crosby, junior. 

An, act for the relief of the president and di- 
rectors of the Washington bridge company. 

An act making further provision for settling 
claims to land in the territory of Illinois. 

An act providing for the sale of the tract of land 
at the lower Rapids of Sandusky river. 

Amact continuing the salaries of certai officers 
of government. 

An act for the payment of the militia, in the 
case therein mentioned. 

An act for the benefit of John P. Maxwell, and 
Hugh H. Maxwell. 

An act allowing pay to certain persons made 
prisoners with the revenue cutter “ Surveyor.” 

An act to regulate the duties on imports and 
stomnage. 

An act for the relief ofcertain owners of goods, 
entered at Hampden, in the district of Maine. 

An act concerning Pharoah Farrow and others. 

An act to fix the commissions of the collectors 
of the direct tax and internal duties, and to re- 
Vive and continue in force “ An act further to 
«provide for the collection of dutics on imports 
and tonnage.” 

An act for the relief of Thomas H. Boyle. 

An act making appropriations for repairing cer- 
tain roads therein described. 

An act for the relief of Samuel Dick, William 
Bruce and Asa Kitchel. 

“An act for the relief of Joseph S. Newall. 

An act authorizing the payment of a sum of 
money to John Rogers and others, 

An act directing the discharge of Ebenezer 
Keeler, and John Francis from imprisonment. 

An act for the relief of Rufus S. Reed and Daniel 
Dobbins. 

An act confirming the titles of certain pur- 
chasers of land, who purchased from the board 
of trustees of the Vincennes university. 

An act for the relief of Samuel Manac. 

Am act providing for the distribution of one 
hundred thousand dollars among the captors of 
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the Algerine vessels captured and restored to the 
Dey of Algiers. 

An act making appropri:tions for rebuilding 
light-houses and for completing the plan of light- 
ing them, according to the improvéments of Win- 
slow Lewis, for placing beacons and buoys, for 
preserving Little Gull Island, and for surveying 
the coast of the U. States. 

An act to authorize the building of three light 
houses, viz. one on Race Point, on Point Gammon, 
and one on the island of Petite Manon, in the state 
of Massachusetts. 

An act to authorize the sale of lands forfeited to 
the U. States, in the district of Jeffersonville, at 
the land office in said district. 

An act for the relief of George T. Ross, Daniel 
‘T. Patterson, and the officers and men lately under 
their command. 

An act for the relief of Charles Todd. 

An act for the relief of Paul D. Butler 

An act providing for cases of lost military land 
warrants, and discharges for faithful services. 

An act for the relief of ‘Thomas Farrer, William 
Young, William Mosely and William Leech. 

An act providing an additional compensation to 
the district judge of the southern district of New- 
York. 

An act to enable the Levy Court of the county 
of Alexandria to lay a tax for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expense of erecting a jail and court 
honse. 

An act to authorize the surveying and making 
a roud in the territory of Iliimois. 

An act providing for the sale of the tract of 
land, at the British fort at the Miami of the lake, 
at the foot of the Rapids and for other purposes. 

An act for the relief of Taylor and McNeal, 
Evans and McNeal, and Henry and John McClees- 
ter. 

An act for the relief of Charles Ross and Samuel 
Breck, surviving executors of John Ross, deceased. 

An act concerning the annual sum appropriated 
for arming and equipping the militia. 

An act for the relief of Menassah Miner and 
Isaac Denison. 

An act for reducing the duties on licenses to 
retailers of wines, spirituous liquors, and foreign 
merchandize. 

An act for the gradual increase of the navy of 
the United States. 

An act regulating the currency within the U, 
States, of the gold coins of Great Britain, France, 
Poriugal, and Spain, aml the crowns of France, 
and five franc pieces. 

An act supplementary to an act making altera- 
tions in the treasury and war departments, pas- 
sed the 8th day of May, 1792. 

An act to establish a land district in Hlinois ter- 
ritory, north of district of Kaskaskia. 

An act to increase the compensation of the su- 
perintendents of the manufactories of arms at 
Springfield and Harper’s Ferry. 

An act authorizing the judges of the circuit 
court, and the attorney for the district of Colum- 
bia, to prepare a code of jurisprudence for the 
said district. 

An act for the relief of Elizabeth Hamilton. 

An act authorizing payment for prisoners cap- 
tured by private armed vessels, _ 

* Anact authorizing the comptroller of the treasu- 
ry to cancel. certain export bonds executed by 
Casper C. Schutte. . 
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An act for the relief of Moses Turner. 

An act for the relief of David Coffin, Samuel 
and William Rodman, and Samuel Rodman, jun. 

An act for settling the compensation of the com- 
missioners, clerk, and translator of the board for 
land elaims in the eastern and western district of 
the territory of Orleans, now state of Louisiana. 

An act making an appropriation for enclosing 
and improving the public square, near the capi- 
tol; and to abolish the office of commissioners 


and for the appointment of one commissioner for 
the public buildings. 

An act to provide for the appointment of a sur- 
veyor ot the public lands in the territories of Iili- 
nois and Missouri. 

An act making appropriations for carrying 
into effect a treaty between the United States 
and the Cherekee tribe of Indians, concluded at 
Washington, on the twenty-second day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixteen. 

An act providing for the sale of certain lands in 
the state of Ohio, formerly set apart for refugees 
from Canada and Nova-Scotia. 

An act supplemental to tlic act, entitled “ An 
act regulating and defining the duties of the 
judges of the territory of Ulinois, and for vesting 
in the courts of the territory of Indiana, a juris- 
diction in chancery cases, arising in the said ter- 
ritory.” 

An act to alter certain parts of the act provid- 
ing for the government of the territory of Mis- 
souri. 

An act for the relief of Wiiliam Crawford, Fre- 
derick Bates, William Garrard, and Thomas B. 
Robertson. 


An act to indemnify Jabez Mowry and others. | 


An act for the relief of Jonn Holkar, formerly 
consul general ef France, to the United States. 

An act for the confirmation of certain claims to 
land in the western district of the state of Louisi- 
ana ard in the territory of Missouri. 

An act making appropriations for the support 
of the military establishments of the U. States, 
for the ycar one thousand eight hundred and six- 
teen. 

An act authorizing the payment of a sum of 
money to Joseph Stewart and others. 

An act concerning pre-emption rights given in 
the purchase of lands to certain settlers in the 
state of Louisiana, and in the territories of Missou- 
ri and“ Illinois. 

An act declaring the consent of congress to acts 
of the state of South Carolina, authorizing the city 
council of Charleston to impose and collect a duty 
on the tonnage of vesscls from foreign ports ; and 
to acts of the state of Georgia, authorizing the 
imposition and collection of a duty on the tonnage 
of vessels in the ports of Savannah and St, Mary’s. 

An act to authorize the survey of two millions 
of acres of the public lands, in lieu of that quan- 
tity heretofore authorized to be surveyed, in the 
territory of Michigan, as military bounty lands. 

An act supplementary to the act passed the 
tlirticth of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and two, to regulate trade and intercourse with 
the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the 
frontiers. 

An act to increase the salary of the register of 
the treasury. 

An act concerning invalid pensioners. 
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of the senate and clerk of the house of represen- 
tatives, and making pgovision for the clerks em- 
ployed in their oflices. 

An act for the relief of Peter Audrian. 

An act fixing the compensation of the chaplains 
of congress. 

An act to establish post roads. 

An act to allow drawback of duties on spirits 
distilied and sugar refined within the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

An act making further appropriations for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and sixteen. 

Kesolution directing a copy of the documents 
printed by a resolve of congress of the 27th of De- 
cember, 1813,to be transmitted to each of the 
judges of the supreme court. 

Resolution to indemnify the sureties of commo- 
dore John Rodgers. 

Resolution requesting the president to present 
medals to captain Stewart, and the officers of the 
frigate Constitution. 

Kesolution requesting the president to present 
medals to captain James Biddle, and the officers 
of the sloop of war Hornet. 

Resolution for printing the laws relative to natu- 
ralization. 

Resolution requiring the secretary of state to 
compile and primt, once in every two years, a re- 
gister of all officers and agents, civil, military and 
naval, in the service of the United States. 

Resolution authorizing the president of the 
United States to employ a skilful assistant in the 
corps of engineers, % 

Resolution relative to the more effectual collec- 
tion of the public revenue. ’ 
—— +o 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Philipsburg, Centre County, 16th April, 1806. 
Mr. Povu.son, 


The change in timber, which takes place ino” 


our forests, has been the cause of controversy, 
which seems to have ended without satisfactory 
information. Judge Peters says, “1 am charged 
by the review makers with impicty and unphilo- 
sophical absurdity, and sentiments which I never 
held, to wit, that new and spontaneous produc- 
tions are brought into existence by a new order 
of thingss.”’* 

{ shall not be umpire between the Judge and 
the British Reviewers, as what he has written 
and sanctioned on the subject, ought to deter- 
mine the question.; But my residence in the. 
back woods induces me to think the changes in” 
timber, &c. may be very readily explained on * 
simple and rational principles, and, consequently, 
such as do not militate against either revelation, 
philosophy, or common sense, 

The changes in timber and plants has been, in 
general, well described in the first volume of the 
Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Socie- 
ty, but the causes which produce this effect have 
been misunderstood. 

The wisdom of the great Creator is wonder- 
fully displayed in the formation of sceds. For 
the tender texture of them is, for the most part, 
as capable of withstanding the destroying hand 
of time, as if they were formed of the most dura- 
ble substances, provided they be permitted te 


* Sec 2d vol. Mem. Phi. Agr. Soc. page 360, 

¢ See Ist vol. of same work, for what Mr. Peters has said on this 
subject, and also Dr, C, Cadwetf’s letter to hito, which was published 
in the same boek. 
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remain where nature scatters them; and although 
this is best seen in the back woods, where the 
rude hand of man has not marred the face of na- 
ture, still we might have seen in our older settle- 
ments, that the seeds of the grasses, (on which 
the support of innumerable animals, great and 
small, principally depend,) have been so eon- 
structed, that art cannot annihilate them, so far 
as to prevent nature, whey the grounds are left 
to be managed by her, from spreading this neces- 
sary provision over the soil: and also, to effect 
proper changes of vegetation even there—for | 
after a bad system of husbandry has impoverished 
the ground so much, that even the sced of white 
clover, (which will grow in a very thin soil,) can | 
no longer vegetate: if gypsum be applicd, the | 
ground is quickly covered with that grass; and 
if enriching manure be spread over the clover, it 
is soon rooted out by green grass, sometimes 
called blue erass, for it is also a hardy nstive : | 
but as that plant cannot find sufficient Naan! 








in a thin soil, the seed remains dormant until the 
ground is enriched. 

But to return to the forest—Some seeds are 
calculated to be wafted far by the winds; water} 
sweeps off and carries many of thein to distant | 
shores, and numbers ure scattered wide by birds 
and quadrupeds; still the effects produced by | 
those causes are very partial, and very trivial—| 
for the changes are principally effected by the 
seeds of scattering plants, that are always seen 
growing in greater or smaller numbers among 
the plants that may happen very generally to’ 
prevail on the soil where the change is produced, 
or from the seeds of other plants which had not} 
for a long time before appeared on the soil, and! 
which had been so deeply buried by a long conti-' 
nued falling of the foliage, as well as the branches | 
and bodies of the plants, (which had grown there) | 
could not vegetate until the thickness of this’ 
covering had bcen reduced by burning the woods 
or the cultivation of the soil. 

Burning quickly reduces the covering; and as 
the Indian, as well as the white hunter, sclects 
a dry time for setting fire to the woods, tle tim- 
ber is also very often destroyed, together with 
all the seed within the reach of this destructive 
element; and the sun being frecly admitted, 
the seed which had been deeply buried for ages, 
vegetate and come up. But the plants that in 
this case appear, are for the most part diiferent 
from those that were destroyed by the burning 
and from the prevailing timber in the neighbour- 
hood. 

But when the new crop happens to be one of 
the very durable woods, we have sometimes di- 
rect testimony that similar timber to the young 
plants had existed there; as the remains of the 
same kind of wood is frequently found among the 
fallen timber. 

Hence it is, that when log heaps are burned 
in this neighbourhood, where white and spruce 
pines are the generally prevailing timbers, locust 
quickly springs up in abundance where the log 
heaps were burnt, but no where else in the clear- 
ing—for the intense heat occasioned by the burn- 
ing of so large a body of combustible matter, 
within so small a space, seldom fails to reduce 
the covering sufficiently to admit the seed to 
vegetate, and the remains of the fallen locust, 
clearly proves that this’ kind of timber formerly 
prevailed, or‘ was at least much more plentiful 
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y than it is to be found at the present time. But as 
the locust seems to be nearly as durable as red 


for notwithstanding but very few of these trees 
now appeur, the farmers here gather their knots 
plentifully, as a substitute for candles, and also 
for making of tar, where no other traces of the 
fullen timber appear: and these knots seem to 
be nearly indestructable, for they are often 
ploughed out of the ground, without the least 
appearance of decay upon them. 

{t is a notorious fact, that forest trees, differ- 
ent from any that have beca remembered to grow 


old fields—the cuitivation of which appears to 
have favoured the proccss—First, by promoting 
the gradual decomposition of the vegetable sub- 
stances of which a soil, when recently cleared 
from its wood, is principally composed; and al- 
though this covering is thick, if the soil be deep, 
it becomes very thin, after the vegetable matter 
is reduced to apparent earth. Secondly, the re- 
gulur cultivation destroys all the seeds above 
those that lay deeply buried; and, thirdly, the 
furrows made by the plough in the last cultiva- 
tion, uncovered and brought up the seeds that 
had lain buried beyond the power of vegetation, 
for ages; therefore, it is by no means wounderful 
that the plants grown from these seeds should be 
different trom the prevailing timber in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

In the cases mentioned above, it clearly ap- 
pears, that provision has been made to enable 
nature to resume her violated domain, long after 
art had apparently destroyed every vestige of the 
forest, glade, or prairec, which had been for 
ages left to be managed by her, and that this is 
ctfected by seed. 

When the timber in our forests is destroyed 
by age, tornadoes, or m any other way that has 
claimed my attention, except those that have been 
mentioned above, a growth of plants different 
from the prevailing timber, commonly takes place. 
But as in these cases, the covering over the seeds, 
which had been long buried beyond the power 
of vegetation, can be but little reduced by the 
decomposition of it, before a new growth of 
plants takes place, from the strata of seeds laying 
nearer to the surface; the young plants or trees 
are very generally composed of such kind of tim- 


thinly scattered, in greater or smaller numbers, 
among the timbers that generally prevailed. 

This determines, that nature sets the example 
of change—but mark, that, as she is principally 
indebted for the means to effect this change in 
vegetation, to the seeds grown on the soil where 
the change is produced, the changes made by 
her are immediately opposed to that very injurious 


Peters endeavours to establish by the changes 
which take place in our forests, &c. 

Yours, respectfully, 

JOHN LORIAN. 
om 

Extract of a letter from Bordeaux to the editor of 

the Boston Patriot, dated in May, 1816. 

“We have all been highly incensed here on the 

arrestation and examination of col. Fenwick, one 
of our most respectable officers, who, covered 
with wounds, went to reside for his health at the 
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in the neighbourhood, have taken possession of 
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town of St. Foy, inthisneighborhood. The mayor 
of that town insulted him, by insisting on his tak- 
ing out his eagle from his cockade.—They forced 


him to quit the place, and on his arrival here he 


was arrested by the gendarmes, and conducted 
through the streets like a vagabond to the may- 
or’s office, where he was examined and questioned 
in an infamous manner. They wanted to force 
capt. Stanton, of our army, to take out his cock- 


sade, but he refused, and swore he would run the 


first man through the body who dared to molest 
him. As the royalists are not noted for their cou- 
rage, they thought proper to let him wear it. 


‘Col. Drayton was ordered at Lyons by the mayor 


to desist from wearing his eagle-—lie made arele- 
gant reply, and concluded by telling the agent 
Sent to him by the mayor, that nothing but force 
could oblige him to conform to their wishes. They 
did not repeat the demand.—-These gentlemen, 
our consul, and indeed all of us, are indignant at 
the conduct of thisanglo faction. This city is full 
of Englishmen—ILundreds are establishing com- 
mission houses—others are here for 2 short time, 
and many have taken country houscs in this vici- 
nity. The famous George Canning has taken a 
house for his family. He was at the ball given 
last evening by the prefect to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the first arrival of Louis XVIII. at Pa- 
ris. The rooms, I am told, were crowded with 
Englishmen. All the foreign consuls were invited 
except ours, and notone American was asked. How 
different from former times, when our consuls 
were the first to be invited. How disgraceful to 
Frenchmen to sec the apartments of one of their 
chief magistrates filled with British officers and 
traders, while such respectable men as our consu) 
col. Drayton, col. Fenwick and others are not only 
treated with neglect, but insulted. Mr. Hyde de 
Neuville may make as many flourishes as he 
pleases, and try all he can to wipe off the stain 
which the conduct of his party towards us has fix- 
ed on them—he will not succeed. 

«The trial of the English officers, Wilson, Bruce 
and Hutchinson, for the saving of Lavalette, has 
finished; they have been- condemned to three 
months imprisonment. I send you the trial, which 
you will find very interesting. They appear to be 
Englishmen of the old school. 

“FT send you also one of the Sunday handbills, 
which are printed and stuck up by the prefect at 
every church in the department, to instruct the 
loyal peasants of the state of things, and of the 
health of all the legitimates. You will sce, on pe- 
vusing this Sunday sheet, that Louis 18th pros- 
trated himself at the feet of the statue of St. Ann, 
but not being able, from the feeble state of his 
health, to perform all the rites due to that saint, 
his royal brother had the goodness to wash the 

eet of the statue for hin. This will paint to you 
better than any words I can use, the fanatacism of 
these poor wretches. 

“Disgusted and enraged, our consul is about 
embarking to return home. We have presented 
him with a handsome address, and given him an 
elegant dinner in testimony of our regard. He is 
universally esteemed by all of us here. 

** Just as lam finishing this letter, the daily pa- 
per appears, giving a splendid description of the 
prefect’s ball above mentioned. After mentioning 
all the authorities that were present, it concludes 
by saying, * with all the European consuls and off- 
cers of distinction.” This, though a pitiful attempt 
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to make known to the public that the American 


‘consul and officers in thiscity were not present, is 


worthy of notice, as it proves what I have before 
stated to you, that every occasion that ofiers is 
eagerly seized to insult and irritate us, A public 
dinner is to be given in a few days by the English 
merchants established here to Mr, George Can- 
ning at which all the authorities are to assist. What 
achange. The French authorities of Bordeaux 
feasting and entertaining the British, who has con- 
tributed so much to the degradation of their coun- 
try, and to the destruction of the commerce of 
this city! But believe me, this is done by the au- 
thorities in direct opposition to the public senti- 
ment; for at no period of French history were 
the buik of the people of this nation so inveterate 
ugainst the English. You will have seen the farce 
between the president and some of the members 
of the legislative body. The latter, suspecting 
the king meant to dismiss them as soon as the de- 
bates on the budget were finished, brought for- 
ward in the midst of those discussions, a project 
to regulate the future elections. The president 
having his cue from the ministers, opposed the re- 
port or the committee of elections, in which,though 
disgraced in the attempt, he finally succeeded. 
When the discussion on the budget was complet- 
ed, and forty-two millions with &c’s. were voted 
to the clergy, together with fAfteen hundred thou- 
sand francs per year to the duke of Berri for his 
services, (Say 500,000 dollars) the king, whom the 
royalists call the Solon of the age, dismissed this 
humble chamber! 

“ The state of the country is wretched indeed ; 
bread and wine, the staff of tie poor, isenhancing 
in price; labor is lower than ever; all the money 
the lower classes can collect goes for taxes, while 
the opulent are gathering into their coffers all 
they con collect, fearing arevolution. One of the 
best writers on finance in France has proved, that 
if the present system of taxation was persisted in 
for twenty-four years, the whole territorial value 
of France would pass through the public chests in 
that period!! These are the blessed effects of 
“ levitimacy.’ 1 was in the consul’s office yester- 
day the greater part of the morning, engaged in 
perusing our gazettes, which he gives us all free 
access to, notwithstanding the authorities here 
have endeavored to preventit. During that short 
time, five French officers of different grades, and 
eleven manufacturers of various branclics, applied 
to him for a passage to the United States, most of 
them in a starving condition, These classes of 
people look with anxious eyes towards the western 
world, regarding it as the only asylum left for 
suffering humanity.” 
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SUMMARY—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


FOREIGN. 


Spain.—A letter from an officer on board the 
Mediterranean ficet, states, that Messrs. Hall and 
Murray, have returned from Mudrid, and think 
that Spain will declare war against the United 
States. She is saidto have an army of 100,000 
men, many of whom are good soldiers. War is 
not, however, considered by the writer as proba- 
ble. 

France.—McDonald, Talleyrand, and St. rb 
are said to have been implicated as friends to the 
Duke of Grleans, in the late conspiracy in France. 
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The violence of the ultra royalists, says a private 
letter, the unreasonable pretensions of the return- 
ef emigrants, tlie courtiers who screen the bril- 
biant characters of the revolution from the royal 
eye, are the cuuses of the disaffection which ex- 
ists.” Tulleyrand and Fouche, those two politi- 
cal scape-goats, are at last overthrown and crush- 
ed, and Blacas, it is believed will come again in- 
to power. The celebrated painter, David, and 
gen. Chartrand, have been tried, condemned and 
shot. Savary and VAllemand have obtained 
permission to embark forthe U.S.  Dedicr has 
been given up by two of his associates—the con- 
Spiracy of Grenople was intended to extend all 
ever France. 

England.—Lord Holland in a late debate assert- 
ed that those in favor of the income tax, in Eng- 
land, and those in fuvor.of the Bourbons in France, 
might conveniently find room in Klba, or St Hele- 
na,” and Mr. Coke, at an agricultural mecting ob- 
served “what has been the termination of the 


present war? you are saddled with a debt of 


400 millions, and you have succeeded in placing 
4 USURPER On the throne of France.—Yes, gentle- 
men, J say a usurper, Who is kept there by 50,000 
British bayonets.—Let them be withdrawn, and 
Louis XVIL. would not remam upon the throne 
an hour.” 

Mr. Broughan has given notice of a motion to 
destroy the records of the income tax, and the 
chancellor of the exchequer has said they should 
be destroyed. ‘Fhere is a report of an intended 
Union between the duke of Gloucester and the 
princess Mary. 

Algiers.—The British fleet is sboutto return to 
Algiers to obtain a revision of ua treaty made by 
the dey with America, by which, the London 
prints say, “an undue advantage has been grant- 
ed to that nation as it respects the disposal of their 
prizes in the dey’s ports —The dey has written 
two letters to the president of the U.S. one in 
Arabic, and the other in the Turkish language. 

Egypt.—Lady Hester Stanhope, the niece of the 
late Wm. Pitt, is said to be at present the leader 
ofthe Bedowin Arabs. ‘They regard her as a su- 
perior being and she declares she will never for- 
suke them. 

Turkey.—Vhe grand senior has accepted the 
mediation of England and Prussia, to settle and 
arrange his differences with Russia. 

lustria—Vhe Austrian marine is to be increas- 
ed to 10 frigates, 20 brigs, and 5 gunboats. 

DOMESTIC. 

The Macedonian frigate, has, it is said, receiv- 
ed orders to sail for Lima, to demand of the royal 
Spanish authorities there the restoration of an 
American whale ship, seized in Peru for not hav- 
ing a sea letter which is not required but when 
the European nations are at war. M. de Neuville 
the French ambassador will leave the city ina 
few days for New-Jersey, where he means to con- 
tinue during the summer. The Swedish minister, 
M. de Kantzow, is now in the city. The Intelli- 
gencer states that the paymaster general has, 
since the 10th of April, 1815, placed at the dis- 
posal of his deputies in Tennessee, about 1,200,000 
dollars, for the pay of the troops of that state.— 
Cen. Mina, from Spain, has arrived in this country 
an exile, and Mr. Beasley, late agent for American 
prisoners in London, bas arrived in. this city — 
‘The American mineralogists assert that there has 
never heen a foul 4th of July since the declaration 
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of Independence. “The death warrant of J. Smith, 
for the murder of Carson, has been signed by the 
governor of Pennsylvania, and he is to be execut- 
ed on the 10th of August. An official history of 
the late war is advertised for publication—it is to 
contain the official accounts in detail of all the 
battles by land and sea. The Spanish. governor, 
with 1500 troops has arrived at the Havana—he is 
determnied to shut the ports against all foreign. 
ers. WLahanal, a distinguished French gentleman, 
and M. Vairin, a professor of Mathematics, have 
arrived in Kentucky, from France, with their fa- 
milics, and have purchased estates on the Ohio. 

CONSTITUTION OF INDIANA. 

The following are its leading features. 

The seat of government is fixed at Corydon for 
nine years. 

The constitution not subject to amendment till 
after twelve years, in any one of its provisions, and 
never in the one excluding involuntary slavery, 

The executive part of the government is to be 
composed of a governor witha salary of one thou 
sand dollars per annum, to be elected by the peo. 
ple for three years, and may be re-elected once—- 
a lieutenant, who is elected in like manner, for a 
like term, and is to receive two dollars per diem, 
during the session of the legislature. 

The legislstive part, a house of representatives 
and senate—the latter clected every three years 
the former annually. Aby person is eligible for 
the senate being 25 years old—for the lower 
house 21 years old, holding when clected, no of- 
fice of profit. ‘They ave to meet annually on the 
first Monday in December, except the first 
session, Which will be in November next. 

The judiciary. A supreme and circuit courts 
—ihe former, to be composed of three judges, to 
be appointed by the governor and senate for 7 
years, to have appellate jurisdiction, and to set at 
the seat of government, with « salary of not ex- 
ceeding $800 per annuin—the latter, to be held 
jin each county by one presiding judge, who is to 
| be appointed by joint ballot of the legis]. ture for 
\7 years, and two associates who are to be elected 
by the people for 7 years. 

Sheriff, clerks and justices are to be elected by 
the people—the sheriff for 3 years, the elerks 
and justices for 7 years. 

Militia officers to be elected by those subject to 
militia duty—all above a colonel by commission- 
ed officers. 

There is to be « state bank established at the 
seat of government, with one branch for every 








ithree countics—the branch banks must have 


$30,000 each, in specie, before they can go into 
operation. 
The dwelling-house at the Creck Agency, oc- 
cupicd by the family of the late Col. Hawkins, 
we understand, has been consumed by fire, to- 
gether with the furniture and papers, including 
his valuable manuscripts. Much of the colonel’s 
Icisure trom official duties had been devoted to 
science and literature, and his friends had con- 
soled themsclves at his death with the reflection, 
that his works had not perished, but would sur- 
vive him, to enlighten his countrymen and im- 
mortalize their author. By this accident the pub- 
lic have lost more than his famiiv. No man living 
was more conversant with the character of the 
North American Indians, or better knew the 
habits, customs, and traditions of the aborigines. 
[Milledgeville Journa’ 
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